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party, the Church, as assailed by science, seemed
merely like a vessel that had been seized by an
intellectual custom-house ; and their chief occu-
pation was to select and to pitch overboard all
the doctrines that science might call in question.
But the author of ' Ecce Homo' was possessed
of a different aim. It was not to eradicate error
from a faith he was resolved to keep, but to find
truth afresh in a faith he had already discarded.
In this way he performed a work of greater
immediate import than he, probably, at that
time was conscious of; and he found an audience
larger than he had anticipated. Under the cover
of a silence which has long since been broken,
the ranks of unwilling sceptics were then rapidly
swelling. One by one, with sincere reluctance,
men were parting with faiths that had been
the most cherished things of their childhood ;
and though they longed to replace them, they
were doubtful how to do so. To such men, or
at least to a large number of them, i Ecce Homo'
came like a light in darkness. It seemed to
say the exact word they were waiting for. It
introduced them, to a teacher who, equally
with themselves, had felt the force of modern
-destructive criticism. He had boldly allowed it